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"I  met  Jlr.  Brown  today,"  Koll  Alden  told  her  husband  one  evening, 
"and  he  says  I  can  have  ny  jo'o  "back  if  I  want  it." 

"Ilmru."    Ed  Alden  glanced  up  from  his  paper  with  a  troubled  look  in 
his  eye.     "Thinking  of  taking  it?" 

"I've  half  a  mind  to.     He'll  give  me  the  same  salary  I  v/as  getting 
when  I  left — two  thousand.     Half  of  that  would  pay  for  a  maid  with  some  to 
spare,  and--" 

"Don't  you  fool  yourself,"  her  husband  interrupted.     "A  girl  costs 
double  her  v/ages  if  you  allov;  for  the  extra  food  and  breakage.    ^.I.at  *  s  the 
idea?" 

"^Jell,  I've  been  doing  a  little  figuring.     Looking  after  this  house — 
the  meals,  the  cleaning,  and  washing  and  ironing—takes  me  twenty-seven  hours 
a  vifeek.     That's  only  four  hours  a  day.     I  could  get  a  girl  for  ten  dollars  a 
vyeek- — " 

"Yes,"  Ed  broke  in  again,  "and  then  do  all  the  work  over  yourself. 
You  know  you'd  never  be  satisfied  with  the  v;ay  she'd  do  things,    V/hy,  you 
can  hire  only  the  poorest  sort  of  help)  for  ten  dollars." 

"How  wait  a  minute,"  liis  wife  went  on.     "I  don't  moan  full-time  help. 
I  can  get  the  girl  that  Iirs.  Page  had,  the  one  who  v/as  so  good.     She  used  to 
get  fifteen  dollars  a  week — that's  as  much  as  any  of  them  get  for  general 
housework — but  she  wants  only  part-time  work  now.     She'd  come  in  and  get 
breakfast,  and  then  go  home  again  for  a  few  hours;  she  lives  near  enough. 
We'd  both  be  av;ay  for  lunch,  and  she'd  do  the  cleaning  and  laundry  in  the 
afternoons  wliile  cooking  dinner.     It  vjould  take  her  only  about  five  hours  a 
day--she  v/orks  almost  as  fast  as  I  do — and  she'd  come  for  ten  dollars  a  week." 

"And  the  food  bills,  and  so  on?" 

"Y/ell,  from  v/hat  Ilrs.  Page  and  some  of  the  other  women  tell  me,  the 
bills  go  up  only  six  dollars  a  week  or  thereabouts  with  the  better  class  of 
workers.     Sixteen    dollars  a  week  \.ould  cover  it  all — say  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  to  be  on  the  safe  side." 

"You  seem  to  have  it  all  doped  out,"  her  husband  admitted.     "But  then 
there' re  your  lunches  and  carfare.     And  your  clothes  v;ould  cost  more,  going 
to  the  office  everyday." 
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"I've  coinitod  that  all  up,  too."    Hell's  voice  v;as  eager.  "Tiie 
carfaro  and  lunches  would  amount  to  about  three  dollars  a  v/eek,   say  one 
hunared  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,    iaid  rr^r  clothes  would  add  another  one 
hundred  and  fif4;y.     I'd  have  to  l3uy  them  ready-made  or  hire  a  seamstress, 
fhat  v/otild  come  to  ahout  eiglity-five  dollars  a  year,  I  figure,  with  all  the 
sewing  1  do,  and  sixty-five  dollars  more  would  cover  the  extra  tilings  for 
the  office.     Let's  see,  that  makes  three  hundred  dollars — twelve  hundred  a 
year  in  all,  counting  the  maid.    V/e'd  have  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year 
clear."  , 

"Yes,  and  you'd  use  that  up  before  the  year  was  over  in  doctors' 
hills  and  the  like.  You'd  got  all  worn  out.  Hell,  running  a  job  and  keep- 
ing up  this  housu  too.  You'u.  be  tired  out  before  you  left -for  the  office 
in  the  morning,  telling  the  maid  just  what  to  do,  planning  the  meals,  and 
so  on.  And  you'd  be  coming  home  and  fussing  around,  helping  with  thu 
dirmei"  .-^nd  fixing  things  up.  It  t-.kes  a  more  oas;/--going  hbusekociper  than 
you  to  get  hiuch  help  out  of  a  hired  girl." 

"\7ell,  of  all  things."    Nell's  face  v/as  flushed.     "You  know  per- 
fectly well  that  you're  the  fussy  one  in  this  household.     I'u.  be  easy-going 
^onough  if  it  woren't  for  what  you  expect.     If  everything  isn't  just  so  — 
And  that's  all  the  appreciation  I  get—" 

"llov;,  now,  hellie,  I  didn't  mean  it  that  way."    Ed  had  been  mar- 
ried for.ovdr  a  year,  and  was  gaining  in  wisdom.     "Of  course  I  appreciate 
what  you  do.     That '  l.  just  what  troubles  me.     I  knov/  you'd  v/ear  yourself  out 
trying  to  have  everything  as  nico  as  ever.     You  ruiaember  hov;  L'rs.  h'l^rris 
looked  the  othur  evuning?" 

"Yes,  I  must  say  shv-;'s  gotten  awfully  thin  since  she  started  work- 
ing," hell  granted,  calming  clown.     "I  do  v.-ish  I  could  get  a  part-time  job. 
But  tliere's  just  none  to  be  had.     It's  hard  enough  to  g>jt  a  full-tii.ie  one, 
if  you're  a  i.iarried  woman." 

"But  why  get  a  job  r,t  all?"    her  husband  asked.     "Can'w  you  find 

enough  to  do  here,  with'  the  garden  and  your  flowers,  and  sewing,  and  so  on? 

I  thought  you  v/ere  going  to  put  up  a  lot  of  canned  stviff',  and  reupholster 
.those  old  chairs?"  ■  •■'  '■■ 

"Ilercy,  that  isn't  enougli  to  keep  me  busy  all  year,"  hcrll  replied. 
"''I  do  all  the  sewing  now  that's  worth  doing  at  home,  and  it  doesn't  average 
mu.ch  more  than  two  hours  a  week—I  checked  it  up  the  other  day.    Ai.d  I've 
spent  only  fifty  or  sixty  hours  this  year  in  canning,  making  jelly,  and  so 
on.     It  didn't  pay  to  ao  some  of  that,  either." 

"Jidn't  pay?    V/hat  do  you  mean?". 

,."v/ell,  do  you  know  how  much  my  time  was  worth,  canning  those  cher- 
ries?    Just  about  nine  cents  an  hour." 

"Oh,  come  no\7,  how  do  you  figure  that?"-  ■  ■ 
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"I've  ^'ot  a  record  of  it.     I  ^aid  four  dollars  for  the  cherries — 
at  the  v/iiolesale  market,  too;  and  the  sugar,  jar  ru'ohers,  and  gas  come  to 
thirty-nine  ,cents.     I  could  have  hought  tlie  same  amount  of  the  "best  hrand  of 
canned  cjierries  for  four  seventy-five,     xhirty-six  cents  difference  for  four 
solid  hours  of  lahor." 

"3ut  that's  *.o  fair  comparison." 

"\7i:.y  not?    T.,e  quality  of  mine  is  somev/hat  hetter,  hut  we  could 
get  along  with  a  cohimercial  hrand  perfectly  well.    And  if  I  nevdn't  had  empty 
jars  on  hand  my  time  v/ouldn'u  ;..ave  been  worth  a  cent." 

"3^*t  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  don'o  save  anything  doing 
tilings  at  home?" 

"Oil,  with  some  things,  yes.  I  aaved  almost  twenty  dollars  on  that 

green  silk  dress,  and  sixteen  dollars  on  the  'black  one.     Ti.at '  b  aoout  one 
dollar  and  tv/enty  cents  an  hour." 

"V/lxat?"  her  hushand  exclaimed. 

"Uell,  making  them  hoth  took  me  thirty-six  hours,  including  buying 
the  goods  and  everything,  and  I^a.  ^.avo  spent  about  tjireo  hours  shopping  for 
each  of  them  if  l\x  bought  them  roady-mado.    Tnat  makes  thirty  hours  for 
saving  thirty-six  dollars." 

"It'  '..ord,  but  you're  becoming  statistical.'    But  see  here — that's  a 
higher  rate  than,  you'd  got  with  3rov/n.'    V/nc.t  do  you  want  with,  a  mere  two 
thousand  a  year?"  - 

"Silly 2     I  ci..n'o  :5pend  all  my  time  making  in^j^self  silk  dresses. 
Thu^/'r-j  ^y  best-paying  line.     I  vi/wuldn't  save  anything  to  speak  of  if  I  rriauG 
,;our  shirts,  for  instance." 

"Good  heavens,  you're  not  thinking  of  doing  that?" 

"\7ell,  you  were  wondering  why  I  couldn't  keep  busy.    The  sewing  I 
have  done  thi^  year,  besides  making  i.i^y  dresses,  was  only  worth  about  forty 
cents  ar,  hoiir,  on  the  average." 

"But  that  ^  s  nothing  to  sniff  at,"  Bd  assured  her. 

"ThanlvS,  awfully!"    hell  laughed.     "How'd  you  like  to  spend  your 
time  earning  half  of  v;hat  you  can  make  at  tli.e  office,  and  not  getting  an^^ 
pay  check  at  that?" 

"But  why  all  this  to-do  about  earning  money?  You'd  thinlc  I  didn't 
make  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  I'm  not  exactly  in  the  high  in- 
come brackets  yet,  I  admit,  but — " 

"Oh,  it  isn't  the  extra  money,  Sd.     It's  having  enough  to  do  and 
feelinv^  I'la  getting  somewhere." 
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"But  I  tliou^ht  you  likod  koeping  house.    You  used  to  say — " 

"V/oll,  I  do — some  parts  of  it.     But  it's  so  nnicli  tiio  same  thing  over 
and  over,  v/ashin^;;  dishes,  peeling  potatoes.     It  v/as  all  right  while  I  v^as 
I'jarning  how,  huo  when  I  think  of  going  on  juar  after  year,  and  no  chance  of 
advancement,  nothing  to  work  up  to,  noDod;^^  even  thinking  you've  got  a  joh  at 
all—" 

"Hot  got  a  job?    \7hy,  everyone  knows  there's  no  more  important  and 
valuable — " 

*'0h,  for  heaven's  sake,  Ed,  don't  say  it,  don't  say  it!     I  can't 
stand  any  more  of  it!" 

"Yiliy,  what  in  the  world?" 

"All  this  talk  you  men  get  off  about  home  and  Ilother.     I'm  sick  of 
it!     If  you  ru-c'lly  meant  it  you  wouldn't  bo  saying  in  the  next  breath  thcit 
you  support  your  wives.     You'd  realize  thr.t  their  work  is  v/orth  something, 
too,  even  if  it  isn't  paid.     Besides,  I'm  not  talking  about  being  a  wife  and 
mother.     I'm  talking  about  b.^ing  a  ho\isewife.     It  makes  me  mad  the  v/ay  you 
men  take  it  for  granted  that  just  becPAis-j  wo 're  v/omen  we'ru  perfectly  con- 
tent >.;d  staying  at  home,  doing  liousev/ork  that  you  can  liire'  done  for  twenty- 
five  cents  an  hour.     To  hear  you  in  your  flowery  moments,  you'd  thinlv  we 
spent  most  of  our  time  uplifting  the  souls  of  our  husbands  and  children. 
But  you  kno\v'  perfectly  \;ell  that  it's  m.ostly  routine,  manual  labor — and  you'd 
Vk^?.lk  a  mile  to  g^jt  out  of  doing  five  minutes  of  it." 

"Good  heawms,  helliel     I'd  no  idea —    "'.^^'ly,  I  never  thought  you — • 
But  it  v/ouldn't  do  any  good  if  I  did  wash  the  dishes,  would  it?    You  say  you 
haven't  enougii  work  to  keep  you  busy  as  it  is.    \Vh';t  do  you  want  me  to  do? 
Pa;^  you  a  s(-lary?" 


"Veil,  I  don't  see  why  not." 


"\/hat?    y-'.ges  for  v;ives,  oh?     Soiae  little  feminist  you're  getting 

to  be." 

"Peminist  nothing,"  h.ell  asserted.     "It's  just  comiaon  sense.  If 
I  didn't  do  the  housekeeping  you'd  hav^j  to  ;xiy  someone  else  to  do  it,  would- 
n't you?    \iliy  shouldn't  you  pay  me?" 

"But  I've  be':;n  living  luider  the  impression  th£;t  I  did  make  some 
small  contribution  toward  your  living  expenses." 

"how,  3d,  I'm  serious,"  his  wife  protested. 

"\7ell,  seriously,  hell,  I  don't  get  you.     You  know  that  everything 
I  have  is  yours.     And  you  fign-ired  out  yourself  how  much  you  need  for  your 
allowance . " 
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":3ut  .tii.-.t '  3  jast  it.  I  don't' \..,nt  r.n  allowrincc.  TLr.t  implies  that 
thv'  inonuY's  yours,  and  you  rivj  mo  somo  of  it,  instv;ad  of  its  being  mine  that 
I'Vo  oarnod.  u^sulf." 

"So-onds  liko  a  difforcnco  in  name  to  no.     I'm  porfoctl^'  agrooablo, 
though,  ^0  calling  it  a  salary — provided  I  don't  forget." 

"jut  it's  not  just  a  matter  of  name,"  ITeil  insisted.     "It's  a  mat- 
tor  of  principle.    A  salr.ry  v/ould  he  hased  on  v/hat  my  services  are  worth, 
not  on  v/hc^t  the  living  expenses  come  to." 

"  '"I-Imm — ."    I^d  reflected  a  moment.     Then  v.-ith  a  gleam  in  his  ey^, 
"All  right,  let's  try  it  that  v/ay.     Lot's  see — ho\'J  much  did  you  figure  that 
miaid  \/ould  cost?    Tine  hundred  aollars?" 

"But  that  's  juot  for  the  housework.    There '  s  the  management  too, 
and  the  riending  ana  sev/ing." 

"All  right,  ho\¥  riiuch  for  them?"    Ed  took  out  his  pencil. 

""v/-5ll,  planning  meals  and  marketing  and  huying  things  for  the 
house  takus  .  oout  thr^o  hours  a  week.    Wliat  -do  you  think  it's  worth,  assum- 
ing we  could  hire  someonu  to  do  it?    A  dollar  an  hour?" 

"Easily  in  your  case,"  her  hushand  granted.     "That '  s.  three  dollars 
a  week — one  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  for  management." 

"Then  there's  ..,hout  eighty-five  dollars  for  sewing,  and  say  twenty 
a  year  for  c;.-nning.    And  Kiending  ah  out  an  hour  a  week,  at  say  forty  cents — 
that's  anotlxer  twenty  dollars." 

"V/ait  a  minute,"  Ed  interr'apted.     "That  sewing  is  alm.ost  all  for 
yourself.     Is  it  f-:ir  to  count  tx.at  in?" 

"well,  if  I  didn'u  my  clothes,  they'd  cost  just  that  Liuch 

more,  and  you'd  have  to  pay  for  them,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Ch-uck.     Let's  see."    Zd  consult ..^d  his  fig"ares.     "That  gives  us  a 
total  of  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.     An;'thing  more?" 

"\7^'  oughu  to- add  something,  it  seei.is  to  me,  for  the  differv^nce  be- 
tween the  quality  of  my  cooking  and  the  maid's.    And  for  a  caterer's  hills, 
too — we'd  have  to  hire  one;  now  :.nd  then.     And  I  looked  aft  3r  you  last  winter 
v^hen  you  wor  )  sick,  instead  of  having  a  nurse.     Oh,  yes,  and  I  painted  the 
kitchen. " 

"hold  on,  now.     We'll  let  the  dead  past  lie.     I  don't  intend  to  re- 
peat tlir.t  grippe,  and  if  you  ever  do  ar^^  painting  again.'     I  don't  know  how 
you'd  figure  those  items,    \7ould  a  lamdred  dollars  a  year  cover  them.?    Or  teo 
hundred?    Suppose  Wvj  say  two  twenty-five.     That  brings  us  up  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred a  year,     iiow's  that?" 
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"All  riglit,  I  gacss."    lloll's  voico  was  a  "bit  doubtful. 

"Hot  so  "bad,  is  it,  for  a  part-time  joId?    I  wouldnWt  have  guessed 
it.    V/g11,  there's  your  salary.     Now  what?" 

"V/hy,  you  pay  it  to  me,  hy  the  month.     And  I  pay  my  half  of  the 
joint  expense,  and  ke^p  the  rest  to  use  as  I  want,  for  clothes  and  so  on." 

"You're  really  serious?"    Ed  asked.     "'Jlfell,  I'm  an  old-fashioned 
man.    Far  "be  it  from  me  to  take  advantage  of  a  woman.    May  I  point  out  that 
this  up-to-date  system  of  domestic  financing  leaves  me  holding_  one  thousand 
dollars  more  than  you  do?    Idy  modest  income,  you  know,  is  thirty-eight  hun- 
dred." 

"Yes,  I  was  jiist  thinking  of  that,"  ITgII  replied.  "V/e  really  ought 
to  figure  on  v/hat  I  can  earn  in  an  outside  job — that  position  with  Mr.  Brovm, 
for  example."  '  ■ 

"Hot  a  hit  of  it,"  hor  hushand  hroke  in,  laughing.     "You  can't  swg)p 
principles  like  th:,t,     iV^^y,  suppose  you'd  been  a  Hollywood  star  before  v/e 
v;ere  married'     Or,  for  "hr-t  matter,  suppose  you'd  never  had  a  job  at  alll 
Ho,   sir  I     If  I'm  be  pay  you  a  salary,  it's  got  to  be  for  housekeeping  ser- 
vices renderc-i  to  me,  here  and  now." 

"But  it's  really  not  fair,"  Hell  protested.     "Y,h.y  should  I  be  pen- 
alized becaiise  housework  .b.appens  to  be  a  poorly  paid  occupation,  v;hen  I 
could  earn  m.cre  at  someti'.ing  else?" 

"This  is  the  first  time  I've  heard  a  housewife  complain  that  ser- 
vants are  poorly  paidl"  Ed  murmured'. 

"Besides,"  his  v/ife  continued,  ignoring  the  rem.ark,  "if  we  lived  in 
Hew  York  City  we'd  have  to  pay  more  than  nine  hundred  dollars  for  a  maid. 
And  is  it  fair  to  limit  mo  to  a  part-time  salary,  v;hen  I'd  prefer  to  have  a 
full-time  job.     Th^.t's  one  of  the  troubles  with  housekeeping.    First  you  hav- 
en't enouglfi  to  do,  and  then,  whun  you've  several  small  children  and  need  to 
take  it  easy,  you  hr.ve  to  work  night  c^nd  day.    VvTiy ,  Alice  must  put  in  seventy 
hours  a  week,  looking  after  her  house  and  those  children.     If  she  took  an 
outside  job  she'd  have  to  have  a  full-time  maid  just  to  do  the  housework,  and 
a  first-class  nurse  for  the  children.     She  couldn't  hire  anyone  v;ho'd  work 
as  long  and  as  fast  as  she  does.    They'sx  easily  cost  her  twenty-five  hundred 
a  year,  and  even  then  there 'd  be  a  lot  left  for  her  to  do." 

"Yos,  I  suppose  she  'saves'  John  about  three  thousand  a  year  at  pre- 
sent," Ed  replied.     "But  don't  you  see.  Hell,  that  this  principle  of  yours,  is 
all  off?    That's  as  much  cis  Joim  makes  a  year.    V/hat '  s  he  supposed  to  do? 
Pay  it  all  to  her  because  she  'earns'  it?    Row  does  he  get  paid  for  his  own 
work,  then?" 

"Bvit  he  could  pay  her  half  of  what  he  earns,  couldn't  he?  Divide 
according  to  their  relative  earnings?" 
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"Ht-I"  Ed  exploded.     "Soe  v/horo  tlu.t's  1  eroding  you?    On  thr.t  "basis 
you'd  got  GVGn  less  thiMi  your  foiirtGon  hundrod.    And  how  about  a  few  years 
from  now,  when  I'm  making  fifty  thousand  a  year — and  you're  doing  nothing 
"but  ho  s  sing  the '  servant  s?    Vjhy,  you  couldn't  oven  pay  for  your  hats  with 
what  you'd  get.     You've  a  fine  little  scheme  there  for  breaking  up  the  home. 
There's  no  gutting  around  it — if  people  live  together  they've  got  to  share 
the  income  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.     You  see  that  yourself;  that's  what  you 
keep  coming  back  to,  without  realf.zing  you're  doing  it." 

Kell  sat  up  in  ^amazemen-J .     "Fifty-fifty  basis?    But  we  don't  have" 
that  arrangement  no\/." 

"Don't  have  it?"  "V/hy  not?" 

"•^Tiy,  all  I  get  is  an  rllov/ance  for  my  clothes  and  carfare  and  so 
on,  JtJid  you  keep  everything  that's  left,  aside  from  the  housekeeping  ex- 
penses." _  • 

'"But  \/hat '  s  left  is  m(trely  my  allowance,  isn't  it?    Aside  from  the 
insurance  and  savings,  and  they're  yours,  as  much  as  mine." 

"Really  Ed,  I  don't  see  that.     It's  not  a  fixed  amount  for  you. 
And  none  of  the  savings  are  rea.'.ly  mine.     I  could  spend  my  whole  life  keep- 
ing house  and  not  have  a  cent  at  the  end — except  what  the  law  v/ould  require 
you  to  give  me." 

"So  thrt's  your  viev/  of  our  future,  is  it?"    Ed  asked  her,  laugh- 
ing.    "But  really,  Hull,  what  other  arrangement  could  we  have?" 

"Couldn't  we  pay  for  the  housekeeping  and  other  joint  expenses,  and 
then  divide  what's  left,  and  you  use  your  share  as  you  want  and  I  do  the 
same?" 


"\7hewl     That's  an  ideal     Give  me  a  minute  to  get  used  to  it."  Ed 
chewed  his  pencil  a  bit.     "And  1  take  it  we'd  let  the  life  insurance  go 
hang?"  he  asked,  glr.ncing  up. 

"ITo,  not  necessarily,  \7e  could  count  thr.t  in  with  the  joint  ex- 
penses." 

"But  just  how  do  you  justify  my  carrying  insurance,  if  you  get 
your  half  of  the  surplus  right  along?" 

"I  don't  suppose  it  is  fair — as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  But  it's 
a  good  way  to  save  in  case  we  have  children,  isn't  it?  I  suppose  we  ought 
to  do  somie  saving  jointly." 

"Seems  so  to  m^r  old-fashioned  mind,"  Ed  laughed.  "And  how  about 
that  property  Dad  left  me?     I'd  deed  half  of  it  to  you?" 
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llGll  considGrod  a  momont.  "No,  thr.t  should  still  "be  yours,  it 
SGGms  to  mo.  It's  only  tliG  savings' whilo  wo 're  marriGd  tho.t  ought  to  ho 
divided," 

"Sort  of  r,  "business  pert  nor  ship,  eh?    Dividing  the  profits?  Yifoll, 
it  sounds  roasonr.hlo  enough.    But  suppose  ,1  need  money  for  the  office,  or 
for  some  nuw  "business?    That  v/ould  come  out  of  my  half,  I  take  it?" 

"Couldn't  you  put  that  aside  "before  v;e  divided  the  surplus?  V/o 
wouldn't  necessarily  divide  it  equally,  anyway.     If  you  had  extra  expenses 
we  could  allow  for  them.     The  important  thing  is  having  money  of  your  own, 
that's  recognized  as  yours,  and  that  you  can  spend  as  you  want — or  save. 
That's  why  I  think  I'd  like  to  take  that  outside  jo'b." 

"See  here,"  Ed  proposed,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "This 
scheme  sounds  fair  enough.     Xlhy  don't  we  try  it  for  a  while,  ¥;ith  things  as 
they  are,  and  you  tell  Brown  you  don't  v;ant  that  jo"b?" 

"\/ell,"  his  wife  said  sv/eetly,  "I  suppose  v;e  might." 
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